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old tradition in France, although, of course, their use
depends on the personal character of the President.
One does not, for example, find them at all in the
s-reports of debates during the time Casimir-Perier was
presiding over the Chamber. When the confusion gets
beyond all control, and the President is at his wits'
end, he puts on his hat, and if this does not quell the
disturbance, he suspends the sitting for an hour in
order to give time for the excitement to subside.

The French Senate consists of three hundred mem-
bers, and by the constitutional law of Feb-
ruary 24, 1875, two hundred and twenty-five ena
of these were to be elected for nine years by the depart-
ments, while seventy-five were appointed for life by the
same National Assembly that framed that law. The
life senators were intended to be a permanent feature of
the Senate, and it was provided that when any of them
died his successor should be elected for life by the Sen-
ate itself. A few years later, however, the Republi-
cans, thinking such an institution inconsistent with
democracy, passed the amendment to the constitutional
laws, to which a reference has already been made.1
This, while leaving untouched the provisions relating
to the existence and powers of the Senate, took away the
constitutional character from those regulating the elec-
tion of senators, which thus became subject to change
by ordinary legislation. A statute was then passed
(December 9, 1884) providing that as fast as the life
senators died their seats should be distributed among
the departments, and thus eventually all the senators

1 Const. Law of Aug. 14,1884